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rime of th 


fe PFO 
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Paul I] elevated 28 men to Car- 

 dinal — including the Archbish- 

ops of New York and Boston — prose- 

cutor Ilario Martella brought to trial 

the second of the men who appear to 

have conspired to kill the Pope on or- 
ders of the K.G.B. 

“The man who fired the shot in 1981 
that wounded the Pope, Mehmet Ali 
Agca, was convicted and threatened 
with incarceration in a jail where he 
would probably have been murdered 


O: the weekend that Pope John 


- py his former employers. He chose in- 


stead to sing and to Stay in a safe jail, 
and his testimony is central in the 
current trial of Sergei Antonov, man- 
ager of the Bulgarian airline in 


- Rome, who Agca says drove him to 


the site of the assassination attempt. 
If a conviction persuades Mr. Anto- 

nov to cooperate as well, or if more in- 

formation that implicates Bulgarian or 


_ Russian higher-ups is developed at this 


trial, most people will rightly interpret 
the results as the first judicial condem- 
nation of an intelligence agency for 
plotting the murder of a world leader. 
In effect, the K.G.B. is on trial. 
What makes this case even more dis- 
turbing is that the Bulgarian secret 


_ service —‘a servile appendage of the 


K.G.B. — undertook this murder -at- 
tempt at a time that Yuri Andropov, 
later the leader of the Soviet Union and 
mentor of its present leader, was the 
K.G.B. boss. At the time, tyranny in 
Poland was threatened by Solidarity ; 
the Polish Pope was the union's inspi- 


‘ration; therefore it was in Russia’s in- 


terest to eliminate this Pope. 


At first, this incredible case was ig- 


rT ’ Tost Of the pr 

on_ba ‘ound by our C.I.A. i 

and ridiculed bv many in the West who 
did not want detente threatened. Suspi- 
cion of Russian involvement could be 
lived with, but proof of “‘the Bulgarian 
connection” in the crime would make it 
difficult for anyone to do business at 


summits with a Russian leader who- 


had the Pope's blood on his hands. 
That did not stop the investigating 


-magistrate in Rome from following” 


where the facts led. Like an Italian 
Sirica (a redundancy, but apt), Prose- 
cutor Martella has plodded ahead, 
oblivious to political fallout, deter- 
mined to show that no man, no group or 
no power can shoot a human being in 
St. Peter's Square with impunity. : 

Now attention is being paid. Five 
hundred journalists are here, trying 
to jam into ‘‘the Bunker’ — the court- 
room built to resist terrorists. Our 


C.LA. here, probably on orders trom 
Director Witttarn Casey, has wisel 
shut up; no longer are our_s KS 
passing the word that the muraer plot 
was 100 unprofessional to be K.G.B- 
lanned. (Fri the_ very i 
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We no longer 
face the 
unfaceable 


CEE 


should be noted, former C.LA. chief 
Richard Helms described the use of 
the Bulgarian agents to hire a terror garian agents to hire 9 terror-- 
{St_in jail for this kind of job as “a 
classic K.G.B. operation.””) ‘ 
Nor can the Russians continue to 
remain aloof. Izvestia has been run; 
ning a series, *‘Anatomy of a Provo- 
cation.” Moscow has established a. 
front group to discredit the findings of 
the Italian court: ‘‘On the initiative of- 


. the Soviet public,” the editor of the 


literary journal Novy Mir, Viadimir | 
Karpov, has formed a committee for 
the defense of Mr. Antonov. a4 

Why has this story, 50 long un-- 
touched in the Soviet Union and so. 


gingerly handled at first in the West,. 


now gained front-page legitimacy? 
How come the Western and third. 
world press hordes are descending on 
the prosecutor's Bunker, and why is 
the standard Russian propaganda 
machine being wheeled into line to 
blur and distort the emerging truth? « 
Because the story is no longer a 
horror. Yuri Andropov, suspected of 


_ordering the death of the Pope, “is 


dead. We are now dealing with the 
past: only attempted murder, merely 
state-directed terrorism. Those are 
fit subjects for a public charge of con- 
spiracy and the countercharge of 
provocation; they do not fiddle with 
the fuses of the future. , 
We.are no longer facing what was 
to so many the unfaceabile: what 
would have been the need to conduct a 
civilized diplomatic intercourse ‘on 
matters like arms reduction with a 
man we were in the process of brand- 


’ ing a state terrorist. The K.G.B.’s An- 


dropov is gone, replaced by & man 
who could strike the pose of innocent 
and say “not on my watch.” 

Today it is safe to probe the con- 
spiracy end popular to climb all over. 
the story. No harm can come from 
‘the truth. oy 

The Russians will claim that so 


long as no smoking gun is produced to — 


link their former leader directly to 
the shooting, to suggest his corm- 
plicity is a provocative slander. - 

” The rest of the world will look to see 
if a clear link to the Bulgarians is e5- 
tablished in court. If so, it will be as if 
the K.G.B. itself is convicted, and spy, 
master Yuri Andropov will go down in 
history as the man who tried to perpe- 
trate the crime of the century. o 
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“Information Boutiques” — 
Intelligence for a Price 


| Former government agents, 

academics are striking gold by 
selling guidance about foreign 
| developments to business. 


: NEW YORK 

A few years ago, an ex-ClA agent 
walked into the headquarters of Secu- 
rity Pacific Bank in Los Angeles and 
said his new company could provide 
useful information. He knew, for exam- 
ple, that Spanish officials were lying 
about their country’s inflation rate. “I 
was amazed,” recalls Richard Kjeldsen, 
the bank’s international economist. “I 
thought he would be talking about peo- 
ple running around with Molotov cock- 
tails—not economic affairs.” - 

Now, such visits are commonplace as 
former State Department officials, aca- 
demics and espionage agents, plus 
business executives with international 
connections, sell their expensive in- 
sights into the twists and turns of for- 
eign economic and political events. . 

For companies needing guidance 
about foreign lands, there is no lack of 
. Sources— oe 

‘ws A dozen large corporations pay 
$2,000.a month for Oxford Analytica; 
an Oxford, England, service that issues 
electronically a daily news analysis. 

a InterMatrix Group of Westport, 
Conn., ‘charges $400,000 a year for a 
data-base service giving in-depth assess- 
ments of specific issues and countries. 

« For something over $100,000 a 
year, Henry Kissinger will explain nu- 


f 

‘ances of international affairs to corpo- 
rate chieftains. His firm cloaks itself in 
mystery—the door to its Manhattan of- 
fices says merely “Suite 1100.” ° 

In Washington, a multitude of one- 
time Central Intelligence Agency direc- 
| tors and operatives have formed similar 
: companies. Former CIA Director Wil- 
i liam Colby spends part of his time work- 
| ing for International Business-Govern- 


ment Counsellors, Inc. Richard Helms, 
another ex-director, advises clients such 
as the Bechtel Group on Mideast securi- 
| ty matters. Andrew Falkiewicz, once 


eas . 


FS 
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assistant director of the CIA under 
George Bush, runs a company called 
: Dunedin Corporation with five former 


_ , CIA analysts, 


Alexander Haig, former Secretary of 
' State, likewise trades his knowledge of 
foreign leaders for a fee, as do many 
lesser ex-State Department officials. 

Cox, Lioyd Associates, a New York 
‘research house, estimates that busi- 
nesses in 1984 spent 3 billion dollars on 
‘news and information—a figure that 
increases about 10 percent each year. 
'Though the bulk of that money goes 
ifor conventional news and financial-in- 
formation services, Connie Cox, presi- 
dent, notes that scores of “information 
boutiques” with revenues of less than 2 
‘million dollars now offer what could be 
‘described as private intelligence. Ob- 
‘serves Cox: “It’s enough to keep a 


’ number of people living comfortably.” 


What information is worth that kind 


; of money? A Long Beach, Calif., orga- 
-;) mization called Business Environment 


‘ Risk Information predicted in Decem- 
ber of 1980 that President Anwar Sa- 
dat of Egypt would be assassinated 
‘within a vear or two. Ten months later, 
ithe prediction came true. 
| BERI also forecast an Iraqi invasion of 
‘Iran nine months before it occurred. 
Yet it said India’s Prime Minister Indira 
‘Gandhi stood only a 10 percent chance 
of assassination—adding that if she 
‘were killed, a military takeover would 
ensue. Gandhi was later murdered, and 
‘there was no military coup. BERI 
| charges $144 a year for anewsletter and 
' $400 per country for specific reports. 
j Humble pie. Dunedin Corporation 
‘correctly forecast the results of local 
West German elections that led to the 
victory of Chancellor Helmut Kohl in 


1982. Bank clients of Dunedir were 
interested in local elections because of 
business dealings at those jeveis. But 
Dunedin did not expect Mikhail] Gor- 
bachev to take over the Kremlin Jead- 
ership. ‘Despite the fact that we spend 
a lot of time dealing with the U.S.S.R., I 
am humble in our ability to predict 
things that come out of-the Politburo,” 
says Falkiewicz. who served in the For- 
eign Service in Moscow. 

Kissinger gave Merck & Company 
advice that France under Francois Mit- 
terrand would be tough on foreign 
businesses. At that time, the Rahway, 
NJ., drug firm was considering a sub- 
stantial investment there. Despite kis- 
singer’s warning, says William Wan 
Buren, vice president and secretary 
of Merck, “we decided it warranted 
additional private investment.” 

Sometimes, these information ser- 
vices wield too broad a brush for their 
clients. James Bisch, a senior vice 
president of Chase Manhattan Bunk, 
says he would like Oxford Analvtica 
to focus more on the business ramifi- 
cations of its reports. But, in general, 
“we're quite satisfied,” he adds. 

Though former CIA and State De- 
partment people abound in these or- 
ganizations, they disclaim use of 
clandestine methods to gather infor- 
mation, or reliance upon contacts at . 
Langley or Foggy Bottom. “If - 
asked,” says Thomas Bolle of Dun-- 
edin, “we tell clients we are not a 
conduit for confidential informa- 
tion.” He says that Dunedin relies on 
the experience of senior associates -. 
“who have spent a lot of time in their ° 
specific areas of responsibility.” 

Kissinger obtains insights frorn his 
continual global travels and friend- 


: ships with influential figures. Others - 


_ such as InterMatrix have local con- - 
’ tacts they query for analyses. 


Timing a key. Corporations pay well 
for information though it may be avail- 
able for 50 cents—the cost of a business 
newspaper. Timing is one reason. Many 
services claim to have contacts inside 
governments. They say they can alert 
clients to events before they become 


: public. “Since day one,” says Walter 
' Wriston, former Citicorp chairman, 


“people have wanted to know some- 
thing first, whether it’s a crop failure in 
Argentina or the amount of money the 
Treasury is going to.raise.” Citicorp is 
often solicited by private intelligence 


| experts but relies on its own staff abroad. 


Yet many businesses do need guid- 
ance on unfamiliar topics or nations. 
Daniel Sharp, director of international 
relations at Xerox, says the appeal of 
information-consulting services is that 
they help his company follow the busi- 


_ ness environment abroad. A good set- 
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